thoughts on the subject lest in opening her heart to
him she should have the misfortune to stumble on
one of those phrases he had criticized in her letter.
Then, realizing the possible consequences of what
she was urging upon him, and forestalling him with
a supreme convulsion of self-esteem (and never for
a moment imagining that she could fail to compare
favourably with anybody coming after her), she gave
him a bit of advice: to do as others did, "since,"
she said, "they say it is such fun," and devote himself
to pleasure and forget her. Then he would see whether
other girls had more or less freedom than she had,
and see too whether they could love better.
She concluded thus:
"Well, this is probably my last letter to you. My
pride, although I have striven to repress it, is stronger
than my love and will no longer be silent. Good-bye!
I remain your friend in spite of everything, to clasp
your hand and wish you success in everything
you do."
All this Michel read in a kind of shrivelled wonder-
ment, as if some one else had written the words,
revealing a heart quite alien to him. But at this last
outrage, in a spasm of indignation bordering on disgust,
he tore the letter across. In the next instant, however,
forgetting his own feelings and remembering only
the role he had assumed in relation to her, he forced
himself to regain his composure. Without in the
least abating his anger he felt nevertheless that beneath
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